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substantially deepened by mystic and by knight, by courtier
and by poet, until men were now so born that to love romanti-
cally was a natural prompting. In Virgil's day, a man might
break faith with his love, and yet preserve his virtue without
spot. What the Romans meant by loving occupied us ex-
tensively when the Comedy of Errors was our theme. Before
them, even amongst the classic Greeks, love was not what later
ages found it to be: once one overcomes the shock of a brutal
phrase, one might agree that even Sappho's is but a sublimation
of physical sensation. But Roman love bears still more potent
signs of its nature- In the modern sense, the Romans were
lovers hardly at all; they passed too easily from animal man to
the status of men. of the world. Love was a bodily experience
of sex or a fashionable manner of gallantry, and even if the
shade of Catullus should hear such a description, he more than
another would understand its meaning. Nothing could more
simply indicate the immeasurable distance between Roman
and Elizabethan sentiment than their tides for ^Eneas, who to
the Romans was the predestined founder of their race, and to
the Elizabethans was the paramour of Dido. To the one
people he is "pius Eneas'9; to the other, he is "the false
Troyan." Theocritus permits us to guess how the world will
move from one of these judgments to the other which seems
its antipodes.

Shakespeare's country was even more potent than the
countryside of which Theocritus had sung, to prompt in man
the fancies and die sentiments which turn him easily to love.
Here, as in Sicily, were hill and dale, bush and brier. Here were
banks

where the wild thyme blows,
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows,
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine,
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine.

England's cowslips were golden cups, spotted with rich rubies,
and a pearl of dew hung in each. Its woodlands were carpeted